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Originality  is  not  claimed  for  what  follows,  nor  are  all  the 
points  discussed  with  thoroughness.  An  attempt  has  simply- 
been  made  to  express  certain  views  clearly.  There  are 
designedly  some  repetitions. 
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SOME    PEACTICAL    THINGS    IN 
PIANO   PLAYING. 


THE    MAKING    OF   A   TONE. 

1.  To  get  a  full  tone,  the  piano  key  must  be  pushed  down  as  far  as  it 
will  go;  if  the  key  goes  down  quickly,  with  force,  the  hammer  rises  quickly 
and  strikes  the  strings  hard,  thereby  making  a  strong  tone;  the  slower  the 
key  is  pushed  down,  the  weaker  the  tone.     (See  §  16,  6.) 

2.  To  push  down  the  keys  we  may  (1)  use  fingers  only,  keeping  the 
hand,  wrist  and  arm  quiet;  (2)  play  at  the  wrist  (i.e.  by  swinging  the  hand 
at  the  wrist,  keeping  the  wrist  quiet,  and  the  arm  motionless) ;  (3)  use  an 
arm  movement,  the  arm  being  more  or  less  relaxed  according  to  the  amount 
of  tone  desired. 

3.  In  each  of  these  three  ways  the  weight  of  the  arm  (from  shoulder  to 
finger  tips)  is  an  important  factor.  In  soft  playing  not  only  are  the  keys 
put  down  more  slowly,  but  less  of  the  arm-weight  is  brought  into  action, 
and  conversely. 

BAD    AND    GOOD    HABITS. 

4.  There  are  three  places  (joints)  in  the  arm  that  must  be  observed; 
the  shoulder,  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Some  persons  hold  the  shoulders 
stiffly  and  nervously,  even  keeping  them  slightly  raised;  others  have  the 
elbows  raised,  or  hold  them  rigidly  at  an  angle  to  the  body;  many  keep 
the  wrists  stiffened.     These  things  are  all  faulty  and  illogical. 

5.  The  only  sensible  way  of  habitually  holding  the  arm  is  this:  —  to  let 
the  elbows  hang  comfortably  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  so  that  if  they  are 
pulled  out  sideways  they  will  instantly  swing  back  to  their  former  place,  on. 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  arms;  the  shoulders  are  to  remain  loose  and  free,, 
not  being  raised  in  the  smallest  degree.  We  then  can  manage  the  wrist 
and  hand  easily;  otherwise  not. 

RELAXATION. 

6.  There  is  a  common  misconception  (and  exaggeration)  of  this  idea. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  slightest  muscular  action  means,  for  the 
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moment,  tenseness;  we  cannot  even  hold  a  feather  between  two  fingers  with- 
out muscular  action,  for  the  instant  that  the  muscles  are  absolutely  relaxed 
it  will  drop. 

7.  The  principle  on  which  we  should  work,  and  a  sensible  definition  of 
the  term,  may  be  thus  expressed :  —  The  period  of  muscular  activity  (tense- 
ness) should  be  in  each  case  no  longer  than  is  necessary,  while  the  period  of 
rest  (relaxation)  should  be  as  long  as  is  practicable.  The  amount  of  relaxation 
must  be  as  nearly  complete  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  muscular 
labor  involved  in  keeping  the  key  down./ An  interesting  experiment  is 
to  take  a  number  of  quarter  dollars  (eight  to  twelve)  and  place  them  in  a 
pile  on  one  of  the  black  keys;  observing  how  many  it  takes  to  push  the  key 
down,  and  then  weighing  them  in  the  hand.  A  comparison  of  their  weight 
with  that  of  the  arm  will  be  instructive. 

THE  ARM  IN  PLAYING. 

8.  It  is  necessary  to  stiffen  the  arm  more  or  less  in  accomplishing  certain 
results,  e.g.  in  playing  chords.  The  point  is  this:  that  after  each  stiffening 
it  should  return,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  relaxed  condition.  Not  neces- 
sarily after  each  chord,  but  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  common  sense  tells 
us  it  is  practicable  and  advisable.     We  thus  avoid  fatigue. 

EASE  IN  PROLONGED  OCTAVE  PLAYING. 

9.  This  is  obviously  obtained  by  the  well-known  device  of  alternately 
raising  and  depressing  the  wrist;  each  change  of  position  means  a  slight 
relaxation  (and  rest) . 

THE  WRIST  AND  HAND. 

10.  For  developing  relaxation  of  the  wrist  and  hand  the  following  exer- 
cise will  be  useful. 

Down  Up  Down  Up.  D.      U.      D.      TJ.  D.     U.      D.       U. 


m 


fc=*=^=*=^: 


Play  (and  then  hold  down  through  the  measure)  a  6th,  then  a  7th,  and  then 
an  octave  with  the  thumb  and  little  finger;  and  observe  that  (1)  the  fingers 
which  are  holding  keys  down  must  keep  them  firmly  down  as  far  as  they 
will  go;  (2)  the  other  fingers  should  lie  loosely  and  comfortably  on  their 
keys  (if  held  away  from  the  keys  they  will  stiffen) ;  and  (3)  the  unoccupied 
fingers  must  not  push  keys  down  at  all,  for  this  also  would  mean  that  those 
fingers  had  stiffened ;  they  should  be  without  life. 
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Raise  and  depress  the  wrist  slightly,  in  rhythm,  D  (down)  and  U  (up). 
Notice  how  the  wrist  feels;  it  should  be  relaxed,  there  being  no  muscular 
action  except  what  little  is  needed  for  the  two  finger  tips  that  grip  their  keys. 

11.   The  following  exercise  is  now  to  be  added,  with  each  hand  in  turn. 
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The  5th  finger  for  white  keys,  and  the  4th  for  black  ones ;  the  wrist  depressed 
for  octaves  with  white  keys,  and  raised  for  those  with  black  ones;  the  hand 
further  out  on  the  keyboard  for  white  octaves,  and  further  in  (being  also 
turned  a  little  sideways)  for  black  ones.  Notice  that  the  thumb  is  able 
to  make  a  perfect  legato  in  octaves  by  slipping  off  of  a  black  key  on  to  a 
white  one;  (this  device  is  also  useful  with  single  notes). 

12.  When  these  exercises  can  be  played  easily  and  reasonably  fast  (about 
1=  88),  it  is  certain  that  we  have  learned  to  hold  the  wrist  and  hand  with 

controlled  relaxation,  and  that  we  are  only  using  such  muscles  as  are  necessary. 

13.  (From  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  printed  in  the  "  Etude.") 
"  The  full-arm  touch,  in  which  I  experience  a  complete  relaxation  from 

the  shoulder  to  the  finger  tips,  is  the  condition  I  employ  at  most  times.  — 
At  this  day  the  finger  touch  as  it  was  formerly  known  has  almost  gone  out 
of  existence.  By  finger  touch  I  refer  to  the  old  custom  of  holding  the  hand 
and  fore-arm  almost  rigid,  depending  upon  the  muscular  strength  of  the 
fingers  for  all  tonal  effects." 


FINGER  TRAINING. 

14.  In  training  the  fingers  proceed  in  an  analogous  way.  Begin  with 
one  finger  at  a  time;  then  take  the  two-finger  exercise  legato  (perhaps  most 
useful  of  all) ;  and  finally  the  simple  five-finger  exercise.  In  the  five-finger 
exercise  a  repetition  of  the  notes  makes  one  more  careful  and  observing. 
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4      5  4      5 
3      4  3      4 
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15.  The  finger  movement  is  at  the  knuckles,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  sink;  any  depression  there  must  be  guarded  against.  We  must  not  be 
too  anxious  for  an  ideal  independence  of  the  fingers;  for  it  is  natural  that 
the  4th  finger  should  move  a  little  when  the  3rd  is  raised  and  plays,  and 
that  the  5th  should  do  the  same  when  the  4th  is  raised.  It  is  in  fact  desira- 
ble to  assist  the  4th  finger,  when  it  is  raised,  by  letting  the  5th  come  up  with 
it.     The  wrist  must  be  perfectly  free,  usually  level. 

16.  These  exercises  should  be  played  rather  slowly  at  first,  and  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  to  be  observed. 

a.  The  stroke  of  the  finger  is  a  rapid  downward  blow.  The  finger  must, 
of  course,  be  raised  before  delivering  the  blow,  but  the  time  thus  occupied 
should  be  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible;  i.e.  we  must  think  only  of  the  down- 
ward blow,  and  not  of  the  preparatory  finger  raising.  The  thing  is  exactly 
like  throwing  a  baseball,  or  managing  a  tennis  racquet:  —  in  throwing  a 
baseball,  the  preparatory  backward  jerk  of  the  arm,  before  delivering  the 
ball,  is  unconscious,  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  hardly  noticed ;  it  is  the  same  in 
tennis,  it  being  largely  by  that  very  quick  preparatory  movement  that 
force  is  got. 

6.  The  finger  that  has  put  down  a  key  must  cling  to  it,  holding  it  down 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  until  it  is  released  at  the  playing  of  the  next  note ;  this 
result  is  obtained  by  using  the  weight  of  the  arm  (no  more  than  is  necessary) 
and  the  grip  of  the  finger-tips. 

c.  The  other  fingers  are  to  rest  easily  on  the  keys,  without  pushing  any 
keys  down;  in  other  words,  they  are  inactive,  having  no  work  to  do.  The 
simple  five-finger  exercise  is  made  much  more  useful  by  the  modulation 
given  in  No.  1  of  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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ALTERNATE  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  HAND. 

17.  We  now  take  up  this  question,  for  in  actual  playing  the  hand  is 
continually  expanding  and  contracting,  and  moving  over  the  keyboard. 
(Observe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  2nd,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  fingers  are  bunched 
together,  lying  on  consecutive  keys,  whether  the  thumb  be  on  the  key  next  to 
that  of  the  2nd  finger,  or  not.)  As  an  exercise  nothing  is  so  helpful  as  the 
simple  short  arpeggio,  in  which  the  thumb,  2nd  and  5th  fingers  are  always 
used;  3  being  used  if  the  interval  before  5  is  a  fourth,  and  4  if  that  interval 
is  a  third:  i.e.  3  is  used  for  the  larger  stretch.  It  is  well  to  play  each  note 
twice  at  least. 
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See  No.  7  in  the  exercises. 
The  modulating  exercise  (No.  8)  is  an  interesting  variation  of  the  above. 

THE  NATURAL  STRETCH. 

(Compass  of  the  Hand.) 

18.  The  hand  naturally  covers  not  more  than  six  keys,  often  less;  from 
this  fact  we  deduce  what  follows. 

In  playing  these  arpeggios:  —  at  the  moment  that  the  thumb  puts  down 
its  key,  the  2nd  finger  is  placed  on  the  key  which  it  is  going  to  play  (i.e. 
supposing  the  thumb  plays  C,  the  2nd  finger  directly  places  itself  on  E, 
the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  fingers  lying  on  F,  G,  and  A) ;  when  the  2nd  finger  puts 
its  key  down,  the  thumb  moves  along  easily,  without  a  jerk,  and  lies  on 
the  next  key  to  the  2nd  finger  (i.e.  as  above,  the  2nd  finger  plays  E,  the 
thumb  places  itself  on  D,  and  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  fingers  lie  on  G,  A  and  B,  as 
the  3rd  finger  is  now  going  to  play  G).     This  idea  is  to  be  carried  throughout. 


SHALL  THE  FINGERS   BE   HELD   AWAY   FROM  THE   KEYS? 

19.   That  is,  shall  a  finger  be  held  up  away  from  the  key  (not  resting  on 
it),  until  it  actually  plays?     The  following  experiment  is  instructive. 
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Put  a  key  down  with  the  thumb,  and  hold  the  other  fingers,  say  a  half-inch 
away  from  the  keys;  at  the  same  time  raise  the  foot  slightly  off  from  the  floor. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  glad  to  drop  the  foot  and  let  it  rest 
on  the  floor  again.  Now  we  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  fingers 
as  with  the  foot;  i.e.  making  a  useless  and  tiring  exertion:  there  is  no  reason  for 
raising  a  finger  before  it  is  necessary  to  do  so;  i.e.  until  the  moment  when  we 
are  going  to  use  it.  Power  is  not  added,  nor  is  control  of  individual  fingers 
made  easier. 

20.  The  familiar  exercises,  in  which  several  fingers  hold  keys  down  firmly 
while  others  play,  do  not  bring  out  individuality  of  the  fingers  to  the  extent 
that  is  often  claimed,  but  do  help  in  acquiring  strength. 

RHYTHM  AND  ACCENT. 

21.  Five-finger  and  other  exercises,  scales,  arpeggios,  etc.,  are  made 
much  more  useful  and  interesting  by  introducing  various  rhythms  and 
accents.  Without  going  into  the  matter  exhaustively,  a  few  simple  speci- 
mens are  given.  With  groups  of  notes  in  threes,  or  multiples  of  three, 
these  accents  and  rhythms  may  be  used : 


3   rn        m 

3    0.0  0 


with  groups  of  four,  or  multiples  of  four 


.J 


4    0.00.0    ana    00.     00. 

Q          0     0          0          0          anQ          •         •     •          •          anU          0         0 

•  0 

and  so  on. 

(See  Exercises  6,  etc.  later.) 

THE  DIATONIC  SCALE. 

22.  In  scales  (and  arpeggios)  the  position  of  the  hand  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  fingers  are  generally  to  be  curved,  and  must  always  touch  the 
keys  with  the  fleshy  tip,  not  too  near  the  nail;  more  curved  on  white  keys 
and  less  so  on  black  ones;  also  more  or  less  curved  according  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  white  and  black  keys.  (See  also  §  39,  "  Pressure  and  Ham- 
mer touch.")     Greater  power  is  obtained  with  a  curved  finger  than  with  a 
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flattened  one:  e.g.  a  rapid  scale  in  D  flat  major  played  softly  will  demand 
rather  flattened  fingers,  close  to  the  keys,  while  if  the  same  scale  is  to  be 
played  loudly  the  fingers  must  be  more  curved,  and  raised  to  the  extent 
demanded  by  the  force  required  and  permitted  by  the  speed.  In  all  playing 
that  requires  finger  action  the  knuckles  must  not  be  depressed,  as  by  that 
finger  movements  are  weakened  and  the  hand  is  cramped.  The  wrists 
should  generally  not  be  depressed,  although  this  statement  is  not  an  abso- 
lute one;  i.e.  it  is  sometimes  well  to  drop  the  wrist  for  a  moment  to  rest  it 
and  to  prevent  stiffening  (§  9). 

23.  In  scales  (as  in  all  playing),  when  most  of  the  keys  are  white  the  hand 
lies  further  out  on  the  keyboard  (towards  the  body) ;  when  the  keys  are 
mainly  black  ones  the  hand  is  obliged  to  move  and  to  stay  further  in;  e.g. 
in  playing  the  keys  F,  Gi>,  At>,  Bt>,  C  the  hand  will  lie  further  in  than  with 
the  keys  E,  F#,  G#  A,  B,  and  much  more  so  than  with  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  When 
the  hand  lies  well  over  the  black  keys  it  will  be  found  that  the  thick  part  of 
the  palm  will  be  very  close  to  the  white  keys  under  it,  and  perhaps  even 
touch  them;  there  is  no  harm  in  this. 

24.  Our  greatest  difficulty  in  scale  and  arpeggio  playing  is  caused  by  the 
straight  keyboard.  As  soon  as  we  leave  the  centre  of  it  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  the  hand  inwards  (the  wrists  out),  so  as  to  let  the  thumb  get  under 
the  hand  in  preparation  for  its  key,  or  the  fingers  (3  or  4,  as  the  case  may  be) 
over  the  thumb,  in  order  to  get  a  legato. 

These  movements  must  be  made  neatly  and  gradually,  not  suddenly 
with  a  jerk;  e.g.  with  the  right  hand  ascending  in  the  scale  of  C  major, 
after  the  thumb  has  played  C  and  while  the  2nd  and  2>d  fingers  are  playing  D 
and  E,  the  thumb  should  be  working  its  way  under  them  towards  the  key  F;  and 
so  on. 

25.  A  special  way  of  practising  scales  is  to  play  in  such  keys  as  Bb,  D>, 
Et>  major,  with  the  fingering  used  for  C  major. 

R.  H.     12  3     12  3  4 
L.  H.      14  3     2  13  2 

This  is  to  help  the  fingers  towards  ease  in  playing  among  black  keys.  (See 
also  Exercise  13,  later.) 

26.  A  system  of  playing  scales  with  various  rhythms  and  accents  (§  21) 
is  of  great  advantage  in  gaining  strength  and  evenness;  it  is  also  important 
to  practise  scales  in  3ds,  6ths  and  lOths,  and  in  opposite  directions  (Exer- 
cise No.  16,  later). 

A  SCHEME  OF  SCALE  PRACTICE. 

27.  Practising  with  the  separate  hands  is  indispensable,  and  not  enough 
done.  Playing  repeatedly  in  one  direction,  up  or  down,  is  also  helpful. 
The  following  is  but  a  sketch  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  practising  analytically,  and  can  be  expanded. 


I 
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With  Separate  Hands. 

three  octaves  in  triplets. 


R.  H.  up 
L.  H.  down 
R.  H.  down 
L.  H.  up       i 
(Each  of  these  five  or  ten  times,  and  so  with  those  that  follow.) 


I  one  octave  in  groups  of  8 
two  octaves  in  groups  of  6 
three  octaves  in  groups  of  8 
The  same  with  the  L.  H. 

With  Hands  Together. 

up  in  6ths 
down  in  lOths 
up  in  3ds 
down  in  8ves 

down  in  6ths 
up  in  lOths 
down  in  3ds 
up  in  8ves 
All  of  these  three  octaves  in  triplets. 

Up  and  down  in  3ds,  6ths,  and  lOths. 
one  octave  in  groups  of  8 
two  octaves  in  groups  of  6 
three  octaves  in  groups  of  8 

Up  four  octaves,  down  two  octaves,  separate  (r.  h.  up  and  1.  h.  down), 
meet,  up  two  octaves,  down  four  octaves. 

Up  in  lOths,  meet  three  notes  (r.  h.  down  three,  1.  h.  up  three),  down  in 
6ths,  up  in  6ths,  separate  three  notes,  down  in  lOths. 

In  Canon,  by  which  each  hand  plays  exactly  the  same  notes,  but  one 
hand  begins  two  notes  later  than  the  other. 
(See  Exercise  16  later.) 

THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE. 

28.  The  chromatic  scale  is  usually  played  with  the  third  finger  on  every 
black  key.  That  finger  is  slightly  more  curved  than  in  the  diatonic  scale 
with  black  keys. 

(See  Exercise  17  later.) 
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THE  LONG  ARPEGGIO. 

29.  The  arpeggio,  in  its  various  forms,  constructed  from  triads  and  7th 
chords,  is  as  important  as  the  scale,  and  moreover  valuable  for  gaining 
strength  and  endurance. 

The  same  things  are  true  with  it  as  with  the  scale,  —  as  regards  fingers 
being  more  curved  on  white  keys  and  less  so  on  black  ones;  and  the  getting 
the  thumb  under  fingers  when  going  in  one  direction,  and  fingers  over  the 
thumb  when  going  in  the  other.  The  various  rhythms  and  accents  are,  of 
course,  to  be  employed. 

(See  Exercise  18  later.) 

DOUBLE  THIRDS. 

30.  Double  3ds,  when  legato,  must  not  be  played  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  arm.  We  are  practically  playing  two  scale  passages  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  finger  action  must  be  used  exclusively. 

31.  They  are  peculiar  in  one  respect,  that  the  hand  must  be  turned  in  the 
direction  that  it  is  going;  i.e.  the  right  hand  in  ascending  is  turned  at  the 
wrist  slightly  to  the  right,  etc.  The  reason  is  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
shorten  the  distance  that  the  fingers  have  to  travel  in  taking  each  new  3d. 
The  fingering  is  decided  by  the  key  chosen  for  the  5th  finger;  we  should  also 
use  the  thumb  on  black  keys  as  little  as  possible.  Non  legato  and  staccato 
double  3ds  are  played  with  the  wrist,  or,  if  slow  enough,  with  the  arm. 

(See  Exercise  20  later.) 

DOUBLE  SIXTHS. 

32.  These  are  difficult,  for  some  hands  impossible.  They  also,  when 
legato,  must  be  played  with  the  fingers,  although  the  hand  is  obliged  to  move 
about  a  good  deal  more  than  with  any  other  form  of  finger  playing.  The 
fingering  is  determined  by  the  key  chosen  for  the  3d  finger,  e.g. 

[3454545 
r.  h.      \ 

[112  12  12 

(See  later,  Exercise  22.) 

OCTAVES. 

33.  Legato  octaves  are  played  with  the  fingers ;  when  the  hand  will  permit 
it,  the  4th  finger  is  to  be  used  for  black  keys,  in  both  legato  and  non  legato 
playing.  Non  legato  and  staccato  octaves  are  to  be  played  at  the  wrist  or 
with  the  arm.  In  moderately  fast  playing  at  the  wrist,  in  slow  tempo  with 
the  arm,  and  in  very  fast  and  strong  playing,  often  also  with  the  arm. 
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34.  In  rapid  octave  playing  it  is  best  (when  we  are  playing  white  keys) 
to  hold  the  2nd,  3d  and  4th  fingers  slightly  curved  away  from  the  keys, 
with  no  more  rigidity  than  is  needed ;  of  course,  when  a  black  octave  is  taken, 
the  hand  has  to  stretch  out  sideways,  and  the  curved  fingers  take  their 
natural  shape.  The  reason  is  this:  if  the  hand  is  perfectly  loose  (as  much 
so  as  it  would  be  in  scale  playing)  it  is  likely  to  unconsciously  expand  and 
contract,  just  enough  to  have  the  thumb  and  5th  finger  cover  a  little  bit 
more  or  less  than  the  exact  octave;  this  is  usually  the  explanation  of  octave 
playing  that  is  not  clean. 

35.  When  white  keys  are  played  the  hand  naturally  lies  further  out  on 
the  keyboard,  and  further  in  for  black  keys.  In  playing  white  keys  it  is 
best  to  get  the  thumb  well  in  over  its  keys,  and  if  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
hand  permit,  to  hook  it  slightly.  The  tip  of  the  thumb  will  not  grip  the  key 
firmly,  as  the  tip  of  the  4th  or  5th  finger  will. 

36.  We  often  can  acquire  certainty  by  playing  a  passage  first  with  the 
thumb  alone,  very  firmly,  and  then  the  octaves:  uncertainty  in  playing 
may  often  be  traced  to  an  inefficient  thumb. 


(Schumann:   "Papillons,"  Op.  2.) 
11  111  1 


37.  A  good  way  to  get  the  knack  of  wrist  octave  playing  is  this.  Hold 
the  forearm  and  wrist  level  and  motionless,  with  the  fingers  on  the  keys, 
raise  the  hand  quickly  at  the  wrist  and  play  the  octave  firmly  with  a  rapid 
down  stroke  (the  necessary  raising  of  the  hand  before  being  so  quick  as  to 
be  almost  simultaneous  with  the  down  stroke),  but  not  with  a  jerk;  hold 
the  keys  that  have  been  played  well  down  until  the  next  octave  is  played.  In 
this  way  the  grip  of  the  fingers  on  the  keys  is  maintained  and  the  muscular 
action  localized,  so  that  there  is  no  waste  or  unnecessary  stiffening,  the 
hand  and  arm  being  kept  in  as  flexible  a  condition  as  is  practicable  (§  16). 

38.  In  practising  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  some  scheme,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  is  given  to  each  thing.     For  instance,  30  minutes  of 
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technical  work  can  be  divided  as  follows,  the  results  being  much  better  than 
if  e.g.,  the  whole  time  were  spent  on  scales. 

Long  arpeggios 5  min. 

Finger  exercises 5     " 

Scales 7     " 

Long  arpeggios 3     " 

Double  3ds 4     " 

Exercises  and  Scales 6     " 


PRESSURE  AND  HAMMER  TOUCH. 

39.  Without,  attempting  to  define  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  touch 
used  in  artistic  playing,  we  may  yet  with  advantage  consider  these  two; 
for  they  represent  the  main  divisions  of  the  question.  With  the  so-called 
"  hammer  "  touch  the  finger  is  raised  and  strikes  the  key  (§§  15,  16).  It  is 
necessary  to  use  this  touch  in  practising  finger  exercises,  scales  and  arpeggios, 
for  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  strength,  suppleness,  and  independence  of  the 
fingers  can  be  acquired.  In  actual  playing  we  are  to  employ  hammer  touch 
no  more  than  is  necessary.  As  the  hammer  in  any  case  is  obliged  to  strike 
the  strings,  there  is  percussion  enough  without  our  adding  to  it  needlessly; 
in  all  playing  that  requires  finger  action,  the  hammer  touch  ought  to  be  used 
with  discretion.  With  soft  scales,  etc.,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
while  with  passage  playing,  scales,  and  arpeggios,  that  are  to  be  both  fast 
and  strong,  the  fingers  have  to  be  considerably  raised. 

40.  In  melodic  playing,  and  in  all  slow  playing,  the  fingers  should  keep 
closely  to  the  keys,  and.  before  putting  any  down,  should  be  placed  upon 
them,  touching  them.  The  keys  are  then  pressed  down;  the  amount  of  tone 
produced  will  depend  on  the  speed  and  force  with  which  they  are  pressed 
down,  and  on  the  arm-weight.  In  playing  where  there  is  hammer-like 
finger  action,  the  amount  of  arm-weight  is  an  important  factor  in  producing 
a  good  tone ;  in  pressure  playing  it  is  the  main  thing,  combined  with  the  grip 
of  the  finger-tips.     We  then  have  the  two  kinds  of  playing: 

(a)  Hammer  touch  (scales,  arpeggios,  passage  work) ; 
(6)   Pressure  touch  (melodies,  chords,  etc.) 


CHORDS. 

41.  It  is  seldom  that  chords  should  be  played  other  than  by  pressure; 
they  must  never  be  struck  unnecessarily.  Of  course,  the  faster  the  chords  are 
played  the  harder  it  is  to  move  the  hand  quickly  enough  to  fit  the  fingers  on 
the  keys,  when  it  has  to  take  a  new  position  for  a  chord.  f  The  best  way  is  to 
have  it  quickly  move  horizontally  till  it  is  over  the  keys  it  is  to  play,  touching 
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them  before  the  act,  if  possible.     The  weight  of  the  arm  should  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  to  back  up  the  grip  of  the  keys  made  with  the  fingers. 

42.  Chords  of  three  notes  non  legato,  when  played  fast,  are  to  be  played 
at  the  wrist  (like  octaves,  §  37) ;  all  chords  of  more  than  three  notes  are  to 
be  played  with  the  arm. 

43.  A  big  tone  often  demands  a  rigid  arm  and  wrist,  which  must  relax 
so  soon  after  the  playing  of  the  chord  that  the  two  acts  are  almost  simul- 
taneous. Many  chords  also  force  the  hand  into  such  a  strained  position  as 
to  stiffen  it  {e.g.,  the  chord  Db,  F,  Ab,  Cb,  Db).  This  is  an  example  of  what 
was  said  in  §7;  the  muscular  action  needed  to  play  the  chord  implies  greater 
or  less  rigidity  at  the  moment;  relaxation  must  come  instantly,  and  last  as 
long  as  is  practicable.     In  this  way  fatigue  is  avoided. 

NON   LEGATO  AND  STACCATO. 

44.  There  is  infinite  gradation,  as  to  shortness,  in  playing  detached  notes. 
The  amount  to  which  a  tone,  indicated  as  staccato,  is  to  be  shortened  (and 
that  is  really  what  the  term  means)  depends  on  the  speed  with  which  we  are 
playing,  and  on  the  character  of  the  passage.  A  melodic  staccato  is  usually 
not  so  short  as  one  that  occurs  in  other  conditions. 

45.  To  begin  with  the  longest  kind  of  detached  notes,  the  non  legato. 
This  is  often  improperly  called  portamento,  implying  a  thing  impossible  of 
accomplishment  at  the  piano,  while  common  in  violin  playing  and  in  sing- 
ing. Non  legato  is  indicated  by  the  words,  or  by  the  signs  ST>.  ^CT>_.  The 
tones  are  simply  detached,  and  the  effect  is  similar  to  that  obtained  by  play- 
ing a  scale  with  one  finger,  not  designedly  staccato.  By  ^T^  is  gener- 
ally understood  a  heavier  touch  than  by  •'/^~^V  It  is  often  indicated  by 
composers,  and  by  editors  of  the  older  music,  where  the  sign  is  unnecessary, 
and  is  then  frequently  misunderstood  by  players;  for  it  is  distinctly  a  direc- 
tion not  to  play  legato,  and  not  one  to  play  a  crisp  staccato. 


_^i . i i i i 


So  that  any  repeated  notes  or  chords  (inasmuch  as  we  cannot  help  de- 
taching them  in  playing),  are  to  be  played  practically  as  if  there  were  no 
such  indication. 

46.  Staccato  marks  sometimes  occur  obviously  by  mistake.  In  the  Chopin 
Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  and  in  the  Trio  of  Schubert's  "Moment  Musical" 
Op.  94,  No.  2,  the  low  basses  are  marked  staccato.  It  will  be  seen  later,  in 
our  discussion  of  the  pedal,  that  the  result  so  obtained  would  be  the  exact 
opposite  to  that  really  intended  by  the  composer.  For  the  question  of  how 
far  repeated  notes  are  to  be  played  staccato  see  §60. 
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MANNER   OF  PLAYING. 

47.  Detached  notes  may  be  played  with  finger,  wrist  or  arm. 

(a)  The  non  legato  is  invariably  played  with  the  arm,  and  the  keys  not 
struck  but  pressed. 

(b)  Although  it  is  dangerous  to  make  an  unqualified  statement,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  rapid  staccato,  single  notes,  double  notes,  and  chords  of  less  than 
four  notes  are  to  be  played  at  the  wrist.  The  manner  of  practising  is  iden- 
tical with  that  shown  in  §37.  Chords  of  more  than  three  notes  are  practically 
always  played  with  the  arm. 

(c)  Staccato  with  the  fingers  is  as  difficult  a  thing  as  there  is  in  playing. 
It  occurs  generally  in  rapid  work,  being  about  what  is  meant  by  leggiero 
(i.e.,  lightly  detached  notes).  It  is  made  with  a  rather  curved  finger,  at  the 
knuckle. 

UP  STACCATO. 

48.  An  attractive  and  easy  way  of  obtaining  a  very  crisp  staccato  is  by 
what  may  be  called  up  staccato.  It  is  available  both  with  single  notes  and 
chords,  but  cannot  be  done  rapidly.  Place  the  hand  over  the  keys  to  be 
played,  letting  the  fingers  touch  those  keys,  the  wrist  being  very  slightly 
depressed;  then  very  quickly  raise  the  wrist  in  the  air  (almost  with  a  jerk), 
pressing  the  keys  down  with  more  or  less  force,  and  letting  the  hand  also 
rebound  a  little  from  the  keyboard.  The  time  needed  to  adjust  the  fingers 
to  each  new  key  or  group  of  keys,  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  use  this 
touch  in  very  rapid  passages.  A  good  example  of  (a)  extreme  legato  (b) 
non  legato  and  (c)  up  staccato  is  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Op.  14,  No.  2. 

THE   PEDALS. 

49.  If  we  consider  the  mechanism  of  the  piano,  we  see  that  the  quick  put- 
ting down  of  a  key  results  in  raising  a  hammer  which  strikes  the  strings  and 
produces  a  tone ;  at  the  same  time  the  damper  lying  on  the  strings  is  raised  and 
kept  so  as  long  as  the  key  remains  down.  In  this  way  the  vibration  of  the 
strings  is  allowed  to  continue  until  it  finally  stops,  sooner  or  later,  according 
as  the  tone  is  soft  or  loud,  and  in  a  weak  or  strong  part  of  the  instrument. 
The  office  of  the  damper  is  to  stop  the  vibration  of  the  strings,  which  is  done 
when  the  key  is  let  up  and  the  damper  falls.  When  the  damper  pedal  is  put 
down  all  the  dampers  are  raised,  so  that  each  tone  that  may  be  made  con- 
tinues to  sound  until  the  vibrations  stop  of  themselves.  If  the  pedal  is 
held  down  thoughtlessly  it  is  consequently  possible  for  a  large  number  of 
tones  to  continue  sounding  without  our  being  conscious  of  the  fact  (unless 
we  are  keen  listeners),  and  they  may  thus  produce  a  very  disagreeable  and 
unmusical  effect. 
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LACK   OF  BALANCE  IN  THE  PIANO. 
50.   The  lower  half  of  the  piano  is  disproportionately  loud; 


9— 


is  probably  six  times  as  strong  a  tone  as    pj/fc ;   this  is  ideally  a 

defect  in  the  instrument,  which  must  be  obviated  by  playing  in  the  lower 
part  of  it  with  less  force  than  in  the  upper;  the  point  also  has  a  bearing 
upon  the    pedal    question.      For   the  pedal  must   be  changed  oftener,    and 


used  with  greater  care  as  soon  as  we  get  below  say,  the  note 


There  are  no  dampers  at  all  for  the  upper  twenty-two  keys,  their  tones  being 
so  weak  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  stop  the  vibrations.  Liszt 
did  not  often  mark  either  fingering  or  pedalling;  when  he  did  mark  the 
latter  he  always  indicated  that  the  pedal  should  be  released  at  some  point 
above  middle  C  if  the  passage  contained  dissonances;  i.e.,  he  does  not  allow 
the  thick-toned  part  of  the  piano  to  continue  vibrating  in  a  dissonant  and 
disagreeable  way  (see  the  Cadenzas  in  "  Waldesrauschen  "  and  "Rigoletto"). 
As  soon  as  dissonances  are  introduced  we  must  be  more  careful  with  the 
pedal. 

51.  As,  then,  the  pedal  is  primarily  used  to  sustain  tones  that  would 
otherwise  cease  when  the  keys  come  up,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  best 
used  for  passages  of  an  arpeggio  nature,  and  is  generally  least  appro- 
priate for  scale  passages:  (the  diatonic  scale  is  a  succession  of  seconds,  i.e., 
dissonances).  To  test  this,  play  the  arpeggio  of  C  for  the  entire  compass 
of  the  keyboard,  holding  the  pedal  down;  then  a  diatonic,  or  chromatic 


scale  in  the  upper  half  as  far  as 


and  then  the  same  scale 


from 


& 


to 


^ 


Also,  hold   down  the   pedal,  and 


play  the  arpeggio 


-;  it  will  sound  well:  then,  still  hold- 


ing the  pedal,  add  the  notes  D,  F,  A,  B  (thus  forming  a  scale) ;  the  result  will 
be  unbearable.     A  more  subtle  use  of  the  pedal  is  the  so-called 


SYNCOPATED   PEDAL. 
52.   This  is  used  to  connect.     It  may  serve  to  connect  still  more  smoothly 
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tones  that  can  be  played  legato  without  it ;  or  to  connect  tones  that  cannot  be 
connected  by  the  fingers  alone.     A  simple  exercise  showing  this  is  as  follows: 


-1 


&=± 


We  make  this  legato  by  counting  one,  two,  and  putting  down  the  pedal  at 
two,  taking  it  up  at  one;  the  scale  is  played  with  one  finger,  and  obviously 
can  be  made  to  sound  legato  only  by  using  the  pedal. 

53.  It  is  not  only  the  case  that  the  syncopated  pedal  must  be  used  to 
connect  when  we  cannot  do  so  without  it,  but  it  is  also  often  employed  when 
we  can  obtain  the  legato  with  the  fingers,  and  do  not  absolutely  need  it  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  pedal  is  put  down  at  the  moment  that  the  new  tone 
begins  to  sound,  we  shall  find  that  the  old  tone  has  not  ceased  sounding  (as 
this  is  precisely  what  legato  playing  is) ;  we  shall,  therefore,  have  this 
dissonant  effect: 


Ted.   Fed.     Fed.    Fed.   Fed. 


so  in  this  case  also  the  syncopated  pedal  is  used,  as  the  dissonant  tone  must 
have  disappeared  before  the  pedal  goes  down. 

54.  The  pedal  must  often  be  changed  while  we  are  playing  the  single  low 
bass  note  of  a  passage  like  this  (Chopin's  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2),  as  that 
bass  marks  the  entrance  of  a  new  chord. 


More  exactly :  —  the  pedal  comes  up  at  the  moment  when  the  finger  puts 
down  the  low  bass  key,  and  is  put  down  just  as  the  finger  begins  to  leave 
that  key. 


THE  PEDAL  WITH  CHORDS. 

55.    (1)  If  the  keys  can  all  be  held  down  with  the  fingers,  the  pedal  must 
be  put  down  after  the  chord  is  played,  if  we  wish  a  clear  legato. 
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(2)  If  the  chord  is  so  spread  out  that  all  of  the  keys  cannot  be  held  down 
with  the  fingers,  the  pedal  must  be  put  down  when  the  lowest  bass  note  is 
played,  if  that  note  is  the  one  whose  key  cannot  be  held  down  (a) ;  the  same 
rule  is  good  for  (6)  in  which  a  key  in  the  r.  h.  cannot  be  held. 

(3)  If  the  low  bass  note  is  an  appoggiatura,  it  will  generally  be  played  on 
the  beat,  and  the  pedal  must  be  put  down  when  that  low  note  is  played. 

The  result  is,  of  course,  less  legato  with  (2)  and  (3). 


(1) 


(2)  (a) 


BE|: 


■g. 


-t\=r- 


4k2_ 

-4S> <r(^- 


(6) 


— fl — 


(3)     Usually  this  effect. 


-*j& <^<2- 


_^2_. 


1:1 


-&-      -G>-       *| —      <     \ 
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J 
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56.  This  is  a  good  place  to  say  that  when  the  top  notes  of  rolled  chords 
(as  in  No.  2  above)  form  a  melody,  it  is  these  notes  that  should  be  played 
on  the  beat,  the  rest  of  the  chord  really  belonging  to  the  beat  before;  e.g. 
this  (from  Schumann's  "  Nachtstiick  "  Op.  23,  No.  4)  should  be  played  — 


etc. 


and  not 


etc. 
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In  modern  music  this  question  must  be  settled  by  taste,  the  old  rules  not 
being  followed  implicitly  (see  Mendelssohn's  Song  Without  Words,  No.  30). 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  in  the  preceding  the  melody  note  in  the  r.  h. 
and  the  octave  in  the  1.  h.  shall  be  played  exactly  together.  And  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  fault  more  unpleasant  than  the  habit  of  play- 
ing  the  I.  h.  before  the  r.  h. 

UNA  CORDA. 

57.  This  indication  ("  one  string  ")  means  that  we  are  to  use  the  soft 
pedal.  On  grand  pianos  this  pedal  shifts  the  action  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
bring  the  hammers  to  a  place  where,  instead  of  striking  three  strings,  they 
strike  but  two,  the  sound  being  then  softer  and  more  veiled.  When  first 
used  this  pedal  was  so  arranged  that  it  caused  the  hammers  to  strike  but 
one  string;  hence  the  name.  Tre  corde  (three  strings)  means  that  the  soft 
pedal  is  not  to  be  used.  In  upright  pianos  the  soft  pedal  effect  is  generally 
obtained  (though  less  well)  by  moving  the  hammers  up  closer  to  the  strings, 
so  that  the  sound  produced  is  naturally  weaker  than  when  the  hammers  are 
in  their  usual  place.     The  abbreviations  u.  c.  and  t.  c.  are  used. 

58.  The  Sostenuto  pedal  merely  keeps  the  dampers  raised  of  such  keys 
as  were  actually  being  played  at  the  moment  when  that  pedal  was  put  down. 
Either  the  damper  or  soft  pedal  may  be  used  in  connection  with  this,  or 
at  the  same  time.  A  good  example  is  in  St.  Saens'  transcription  of  the 
Bach  B  minor  Gavotte. 

ORNAMENTS. 

59.  For  a  discussion  of  these,  refer  to  H.  F.  Fay's  little  book  (C.  W. 
Thompson  &  Co.)  or  to  Edward  Dannreuther's  larger  one. 

REPEATED  NOTES. 

60.  It  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  make  a  change  of  fingers 
when  notes  are  repeated  in  a  moderate  tempo.  One  of  the  blemishes  found 
in  modern  editions  of  the  classic  composers  is  the  persistent  way  in  which 
editors  change  fingers,  even  when  there  are  but  two  notes,  and  those  played 
slowly.  This  is  troublesome  and  does  not  produce  the  effect  desired  nearly 
so  well  as  when  the  same  finger  is  used.  When  notes  are  repeated  and  are 
not  rapid,  the  arm  touch  should  be  used  (e.g.,  in  Schubert's  "  Moment 
Musical  "Op.  94,  No.  2);  such  notes  are  usually  to  be  played  non  legato 
simply,  when  the  speed  is  moderate; 
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with  rapidly  repeated  notes  it  is  often  better  to  change  the  fingers. 

61.   The  same  point  occurs  in  a  different  way  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata 

Op.  31,  No.  2. 

Allegro.  2  5 

5  4  3  I,,,      4  3 


It  is  easier  and  surer  to  use  the  upper  fingering  than  the  lower,  a  combination 
of  arm  touch  with  raising  the  fingers  being  the  best  way  of  getting  the  result. 
In  a  passage  like  this  the  second  of  the  two  notes  slurred  need  not  be  made 
short;  it  cannot  help  being  short  enough,  as  the  key  must  come  up  in  order 
to  let  the  next  note  sound;  if  we  try  to  make  it  short,  we  shall  probably  use 
a  real  staccato,  which  is  opposed  to  the  melodic  character  of  the  passage. 

IRREGULAR  GROUPS  OF  NOTES. 

62.  The  most  common  case  of  these  is  when  we  have  two  notes  against 
three.  For  two  notes  in  one  hand  against  three  in  the  other,  see  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Song  Without  Words,"  No.  20;  in  Grieg's  "  Nocturne  "  in  C  major 
we  have  not  only  examples  of  that,  but  also  of  two  against  three  in  the 
same  hand. 

The  difficulty  is  slight.  It  is  the  group  of  three  that  must  be  counted 
(at  first  aloud) ;  the  second  of  the  group  of  two  comes  half  way  between  the 
second  and  third  of  the  group  of  three.  The  rhythm  is  as  follows  (our  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  the  Etude,  Op.  52,  No.  4  of  St.  Saens). 


The  following  exercise  will  be  helpful :  count  one,  two  and  three. 
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63.  But  when  we  have  in  one  hand  four  notes  against  five  in  the  other, 
etc.,  there  is  no  mathematical  way  of  working  the  thing  out.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  practise  each  hand  separately,  until  it  can  do  its  part  automatically, 
and  then  to  put  the  hands  together  as  well  as  we  can  (Beethoven;  slow  move- 
ment of  Sonata  Op.  2,  No.  1). 

CLEARNESS. 

64.  The  notes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  piano  are  much  heavier  and  thicker 
than,  say,  above    Fesizszz:    (§  50.)  and  therefore  last  longer.     So  much  so 

that  if  we  play  very  legato,  a  slight  overlapping  may  be  felt,  with  consequent 
lack  of  clearness.  To  obviate  this  it  is  often  well,  with  groups  of  rapid 
notes,  to  play  a  shade  less  than  legato;  in  the  lowest  octaves  probably  not 
legato  at  all.  An  excellent  example  of  this,  recommended  for  practice  in 
evenness  and  clearness,  is  Bach's  "Chromatic  Fantasie"  (not  in  Von 
Billow's  edition). 

65.  Another  way  of  gaining  clearness  and  rhythmical  accuracy  (in  all 
sorts  of  passage  work  especially)  is  to  subdivide  groups  into  smaller  ones; 
this  produces  a  multitude  of  little  accents  that  force  us  to  play  slower,  and 
help  us  to  hear  better.  The  same  principle  is  useful  for  gaining  strength, 
endurance  and  certainty.  A  stubborn  passage,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  get 
the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  play  together  with  accuracy,  is  easily  con- 
quered in  this  way. 

Mozakt  :  Sonata  in  D  major. 
1       3  4 


This  subdivision  is  really  mental;  we  simply  think  six  beats  in  the  above 
instead  of  two.     (Also  see  §21.) 
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CHANGE   OF   POSITION   OF  FINGER    OR  HAND. 

66.  When  the  hand  has  to  take  a  new  position  for  passages  in  single 
notes  etc.,  or  for  chords,  move  it  quickly  with  a  horizontal  motion  to  the 
new  position,  just  long  enough  before  the  new  keys  are  played  for  the  hand 
to  get  over  them. 

67.  Do  not  make  unnecessary  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  hand, 
nor  move  it  about  without  a  good  reason.  Many  fingered  editions  are 
practically  spoiled  by  disregarding  this  point;  e.g.  the  constant  change  of 
position  in  the  next  example  leads  to  uncertainty.  The  fingering  (Peters 
edition)  dates  from  a  time  when  players  used  the  4th  and  5th  fingers  as 
little  as  possible ;  the  lower  fingering  suggested  represents  the  point  of  view 
of  to-day. 

Bach  :  14th  Two-voice  Invention. 
L.H.       3  4  1  314213         
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atztjtzi 


5  23  31  51435 

Our  fingers  should  be  trained  to  reach  and  measure  distances  automati- 
cally, without  the  assistance  of  the  eyes;  this  is  clearly  made  easier  by  a 
simple  fingering,  and  more  difficult  by  constant  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  hand. 

PHRASING  AND   SLURS. 

68.  Composers  are  careless  in  making  slurs,  and  seldom  indicate  phrasing, 
so  far  as  that  term  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  defining  to  the  eye  of  the 
beginning  and  close  of  musical  thoughts  (or  sentences).  In  the  example 
following  it  will  be  seen  that  the  end  of  the  musical  phrase  comes  in  the 
middle  of  the  slur;  one  indeed  wonders  why  the  slur  is  there  at  all,  for  it 
would  have  been  simple  to  say  that  everything  was  to  be  played  legato 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  We  also  see  how  wrong  is  the  commonly  held 
idea  that  the  finger  should  leave  the  key  at  the  end  of  a  slur;  doing  this  often 
makes  nonsense  of  the  music ;  real  phrasing  may  be  compared  to  punctu- 
ation and  the  inflection  of  the  voice  in  reading  aloud. 

Brahms  :  Intermezzo,  Op.  118,  No.  2. 


The  lower  phrasing  is  correct,  for  with  the  upper  one  it  is  clear  that  the 
close  of  the  musical  idea  is  at  the  middle  of  the  slur  and  that  the  slur  ends 
at  the  middle  of  a  musical  phrase. 
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69.  A  well  expressed  rule  is  given  in  Johnstone's  "Touch,  Phrasing  and 
Interpretation/'  as  follows: 

"If  there  be  no  natural  break  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  motive,  introduce 
a  slight  csesural  pause,  slightly  soften  the  tone  at  the  end  of  the  one  phrase 
and  reinforce  with  an  almost  imperceptible  emphasis,  or  by  a  slight  pro- 
longation, the  first  normal  accent  of  the  new  phrase  or  motive,  but  in  no  wise 
disturb  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  music. " 

70.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  or  more  motives  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  music,  get  the  outlines  of  such  motives  clearly  in  the  mind 
first  of  all,  and  decide  just  how  they  are  to  be  played  expressively.  The 
Bach  Two-voice  Inventions  are  excellent  studies  for  this. 

71.  The  most  common  printed  inaccuracy  in  slurring  consists  of  having 
the  slur  one  note  short;  this  point  must  be  carefully  noticed. 


Beethoven  :  Op.  2,  No.  1. 


— T l_trt» 1 ~~ 


t=t 


The  lower  slur  suggested  is  correct. 

72.  When  notes  are  consistently  slurred  in  groups  of  two,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  are  meant  to  be  played  in  that  way;  i.e.,  by  having  the 
finger  leave  the  keys  at  the  second  note,  breaking  the  legato. 


Beethoven:  Variations,  Op.  34. 


K^-^3^1 


Beethoven:  32  Variations  in  C  minor. 

,   •—-  _    g    -0- 
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It  is,  however,  sometimes  the  case  that  the  slurring  has  been  incorrectly 
made.  In  the  following  e.g.  the  lower  slurring  is  obviously  correct  (the 
upper  one  being  the  original). 

Beethoven  :  Op.  13. 
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VOICE  LEADING. 

73.  Piano  music  is  so  loosely  written  that  players  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  presence  of  real  voice  parts;  such  parts  often  exist  in  music  that  is  not 
obviously  polyphonic.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  there  is  a  melody 
(perhaps  in  an  inner  voice)  that  is  not  indicated  as  such. 

74.  For  example,  in  the  trio  of  Debussy's  "  Arabesque  ''  in  E  major 
there  is  writing  for  real  voice-parts;  in  No.  2  of  Schumann's  "  Kreisleriana  " 
we  have  perfectly  indicated  voices;  in  his  "  Aufschwung  '  the  voices  are 
clear.  In  passage  work  (see  the  first  movement  of  Chopin's  E  minor  con- 
certo), it  is  important  to  look  for  the  soprano  (i.e.  the  melody  on  top,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  concealed).  In  fact,  we  should  always  search  for  the 
melody,  whether  it  be  in  soprano,  inner  voice,  or  even  bass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

75.  Slow  practice  is  useful,  nay,  indispensable.     But  if  we  confine  our- 
selves too  much  to  it,  we  shall  never  acquire  speed.     Scales  and  arpeggios 
should  be,  for  part  of  the  time,  practised  as  fast  as  possible  without  sacri- 
ficing clearness  and  evenness.  This  is  especially  useful  when  we  play  them 
repeatedly  in  one  direction  (up  or  down)  and  in  3ds,  6ths  and  lOths  (§27). 

76.  As  in  practising  we  naturally  become  interested  in  the  music  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  technical  side,  it  is  well  to  sometimes  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  force  ourselves  to  lose  the  musical  thread.  For  instance,  to  practise 
the  last  line  of  a  piece  (say  five  times  through),  then  the  line  before,  and 
lastly  the  two  in  connection;  and  so  to  work  backward  line  by  line.  We 
may,  in  the  same  way,  take  groups  of  measures,  or  sections  of  the  piece. 

77.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  learn  to  measure  distances  on  the  key- 
board without  the  assistance  of  the  eyes.  There  cannot  be  concentration 
or  ease  in  playing  otherwise. 

78.  Do  not  follow  fingering  or  pedal  marking  unless  they  are  approved 
by  common  sense ;  most  fingered  music  is  badly  edited. 

79.  It  is  better  to  read  music  too  slowly  than  too  fast. 

80.  Stammering  in  playing  is  an  annoying  habit,  destructive  of  all 
artistic  results.  It  comes  from  a  nervous  desire  to  correct  (as  it  is  called) 
slight  mistakes;  in  reality  it  only  calls  attention  to  them.  It  is  better  to 
either  go  on  without  stopping,  or  to  stop  altogether  and  practise  the 
passage. 

81.  Crescendo  and  diminuendo  mean  that  we  are  going  to  play  louder 
or  softer,  and  that  at  the  place  where  they  are  marked  we  should  be  playing 
with  the  amount  of  tone  last  indicated.  For  instance,  in  the  46th  measure 
after  the  repeat  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  2, 
the  chord  marked  dun.  refers  back  to  the  last  mark  before,  ff. 
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82.  The  pedals  should  be  put  down  and  let  up  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Sometimes  when  they  are  noisy  the  fault  is  in  the  piano,  and  can  be  remedied 
by  a  tuner;  more  commonly  it  is  in  the  player. 

83.  A  piano  chair  with  a  back  is  to  be  preferred.  Awkward  ways  of 
sitting  are  to  be  avoided. 

84.  Read  Schumann's  "  Advice  to  Young  Musicians." 
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EXERCISES 


p 


-^.— * 


-1 — ]- 


-^— *- 


=^=^z 


=£ 


f 


^--T — I=i3 


etc. 


q=^=i=^ 


=t=t 


^=^=1?*=^ 


W— *" 


¥* — ^ 


Tausig's  formula  adapted:  i.  e.  (a)  Play  up  and  back  five  notes  of 
a  scale,  (b)  lower  the  3d  a  semitone,  (c)  lower  the  5th  (top)  also  a  semi- 
tone. We  thus  get  to  (a)  5  notes  of  the  scale  a  semitone  higher,  and  so 
on. 

Other  exercises  can  be  adapted  to  this. 


R.  H. 
L.  H. 


12     2     3. 
5     4     4     3. 


3     4     4     5 
3     2     2     1 


5     4     4     3. 
12     2     3. 


3     2     3     2.) 
3     4     3     4.  ( 


12     1. 

5     4     5. 


2     3     2. 
4     3     4. 


3     4     3. 
3     2     3. 


4     5    4. 

2     1     2. 


3     4     3. 
3     2     3. 


2     3     2. 
4     3     4. 


E5& 


m 


:d r 


-* * *- 


etc. 


-.5L * zj- * ■*- 


K. 
L. 


13     2     4. 
5     3     4     2. 


3     5     2     4: 
3     14     2: 


3     14     2. 
3     5     2     4. 


5     3     4     2. 
13     2     4. 


i — 9- . 

1 

3 

2 

4         3         5 

~-Wv 

V\M 

| 

m          J          * 

J 

-m- 

R. 
L. 


13     3     2. 
5     3     3     4. 


2     4     4     3: 
4     2     2     3: 


3     5     5     4. 
3     112. 


2     4     4     3. 
4     2     2     3 


:} 


6. 
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etc. 


etc. 


543234321234 
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Also  use  rhythms  and  accents  (§  21)  e.g. 

etc. 


g^=3^=fcE^=i=^  etc.  | 


g=^^^§=M etc-  lffe^^i|i£S 


jetc. 
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—  etc. 
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3        -»- 
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3        -»- 
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Arpeggios  are  to  be  formed  from  these  triads  and  others. 
These  arpeggios  can  be  adapted  to  the  modulation  of  No.  8. 


si 


-5, 


ft 
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Ex.  1  can  be  modified  for  the  arpeggio,  by  raising  the  5th  instead  of 
lowering  it. 
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etc. 
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(Use  rhythms  and  accents.) 


:zj=lrt=t 
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10. 

3         5         4         5 
2         4         3         4 


3         5         4         5 
2         4         3         2 


M^3 — ?-=3 — *= 


4  2         3         2 

5  3         4         3 


=t=j=£±4 _j £=£fl=h3!=-2 *-( 

>* -^- * cb» * 


4  2         3 

5  3         4         3 


11. 


5        2        15 


5        2        15 


12.     Exercises  based  on  the  diminished  7th  chord. 

12  3  4  5  . 


A        I        !=3=F 


EJ=^=^P^=^J=^=g=j  etc. 


=3z=£J=f* 
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§fe^3 
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(These  especially  with  accents,  etc.) 

( I7~^     *  .  ~'i     etc.  ) 


13. 

12         3         4         5 


tm^-- 


5         4         3         2         1 


5 


5 


3^1 


etc. 


Variations  of  this. 

12  3  4  5 
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Repeating  each  note: 

\  11.     22.     33.     44.     55. 
\  55.     44.     33.     22.     11. 

Repeating  one  note  (making  groups  of  six) : 


1. 

5. 

1     2. 
5     4. 


12     3     4     5. 
5     4     3     2     1. 


2     3     4     5. 
4     3     2     1. 


12  3. 

5     4  3. 

12  3     4. 

5     4  3     2. 


12     3     4     5. 
5     4     3     2     1. 


3     4     5. 
3     2     1. 


4     5. 
2     1. 

5. 
1. 


Up  and  back: 


12     3    4. 
5     4     3     2. 


5     4     3     2. 
12     3     4. 


Exercises  2,  3  and  4  can  be  used  with  this  formula. 
14.     Trill  exercise. 


I 


With  the  2  and  3,  2  and  4,  1  and  2,  1  and  3,  1  and  4,  3  and  5  fingers. 
With  these  notes: 


:p=dfc 


=F=t= 


15.     Three-finger  exercise : 


3        4        5        4 
2        3        4        3 


3        4       3       5 
2        3       2       4 
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Also  in  the  keys  of  A,  Bt>,  B,  E^,  E. 
Also  in  6ths  and  lOths. 


19 


-* g 


lSz=3t 


16.     In  playing  scales  in  6ths,  begin  with  the  r.  h.   on  the  key-note : 
with  3ds  and  lOths,  the  l.  h.  on  the  keynote.      (See  §27.) 
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3         5         5 
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The  minor  scale  is  played  in  one  of  the  following  forms. 
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Scale  in  Canon:  over  as  many  octaves  as  is  desired. 
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In  the  following:  at  each  time  up  and  back  add  one  note  at  the 
end;  then  two,  etc. ;  return  by  taking  away  one  note  at  each  end,  etc., 
always  keeping  to  the  exact  fingering. 
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Play  also  this  way:  go  up  4  octaves,  down  2  octaves,  separate  (r.  h. 
up  and  l.  h.  down),  meet  (r.  h.  down,  l.  h.  up),  up  2  octaves,  down  4 
octaves.     In  this  way  we  get  contrary  motion  also. 


In  6ths  and  lOths. 
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A  special  fingering,  for  long  runs. 


18.  A  convenient  way  of  practising  long  arpeggios  is  to  take  any 
note  chosen,  and  then  play  a  number  of  arpeggios  with  that  for  the 
starting  note.  In  long  arpeggios  take  the  3d  or  4th  finger,  as  may  be 
most  convenient. 
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Three  octaves  in  groups  of  8.     E.g. 


Also  this  variant. 
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etc. 


Also:  up  4  octaves,  down  2   octaves,   separate,   meet;  up  2  octaves, 
down  4  octaves. 

Arpeggios  formed  on  7th  chords. 
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Three  octaves  in  groups  of  six. 
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A  variant. 
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20.     Preparatory  double  3ds. 
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Broken  3ds. 


No.  15  can  be  adapted  to  this  fingering. 
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For  a  study  in  double   notes  see   the  last  movement  of  Beethoven 
Sonata  op.  54. 


23.     Combinations  of  scales,  arpeggios  and  double  3ds. 
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